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New South 
Notes 


SINCE BEFORE the Supreme Court 
decision against segregation in 
public schools, Southern states have 
been concerned with bolstering the 
sagging segregation system with new 
state laws. Most of the Southern 
states have already passed legislation 
designed to circumvent the Court 
ruling; and in the early stages of 
1957, additional states have boarded 
the band wagon. Miss Florence B. 
Irving, research assistant of the 
Southern Regional Council, has 
drawn together the major legisla- 
tion which attempts to retain segre- 
gation in public schools. New South 
presents this article to its readers in 
this issue. 

During the latter part of 1956, 28 
New England editors were invited to 
tour Mississippi as guest of the State 
Sovereignty Committee in order that 
they might see “Mississippi’s side in 
the segregation controversy.” New 
South here presents the first of two 
articles by Mr. William Rotch, 
editor of The Cabinet, Milford, New 
Hampshire, in which Mr. Rotch re- 
lates some of his experiences on the 
tour and gives our readers some of 
his impressions of segregated life 
in Mississippi. A second article by 
Mr. Rotch will be presented in a 
later edition of New South. 

Violence again has hit the South. 
Bombings, shootings, and beatings 
are on the up-swing. Clearly South- 
erners must speak out against these 
outrages in the name of law and 
order if the freedoms of Southerners, 
whites as well as Negroes, are to be 
retained. In this vein, New South re- 
prints an editorial from the Cheraw, 
South Carolina, Chronicle, which 
calls on responsible Southerners to 
perform their duties in the present 
controversy. 
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Segregation Legislation 
By Southern States 





By Florence B. Irving 


Research Assistant of the Southern Regional Council 


THE Tennessee General Assembly pass- 
ed five new segregation laws early in its 
1957 session to add to the already im- 
pressive number of such laws enacted in 
eight Southern states between May, 
1954, and the end of 1956. 





The 1957 Georgia General Assembly 
has passed several segregation laws 
including one which empowers the 
governor to suspend the school attend- 
ance law if schools are ordered in- 
tegrated. 





Legislators in Arkansas, Georgia, and 
Texas also were considering anti-inte- 
gration measures early in their current 
sessions. Georgia already can lay claim 
to a number of pro-segregation laws 
passed since the Supreme Court de- 
cision, but Arkansas and Texas law- 
makers are expected to pass the first of 
such new legislation due largely to the 
influence of their electorates. In Novem- 
ber, 1956, the Arkansas voters author- 
ized the legislature to nullify the Su- 
preme Court’s school decision and ap- 
proved two other segregation measures. 
Texas Democrats, in their 1956 primary, 
asked for additional legislation on 
schools, intermarriage, and interposi- 
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tion. In addition to Arkansas, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Texas, the legislatures 
of five other Southern states are meeting 
in regular session in 1957; and there 
are indications that some of these will 
enact additional segregation measures. 

The legislative attempts to circum- 
vent the education decision of the Su- 
preme Court began before the ruling 
of May 17, 1954, and have gathered 
impetus since then. Anticipating the de- 
cision, the South Carolina Assembly 
proposed in 1952 a constitutional 
amendment to abolish free public 
schools. This was approved by the vot- 
ers in November of the same year and 
ratified by the General Assembly early 
in 1954. A special session of the Geor- 
gia Legislature in 1953 offered the “pri- 
vate school amendment” which the elec- 
torate ratified the following year. Louis- 
iana’s lawmakers were in session on 
May 17, 1954, and shortly afterwards 
passed three measures designed to keep 
segregated schools. These were declared 
invalid by a United States District 
Court in February, 1956, but were re- 
placed by equally stringent laws in the 
summer of 1956. 

Contrasting with this early show of 
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resistance was the official acceptance of 
the Supreme Court edict in several 
Southern states. The acceptance was 
often with regret, but officials expressed 
the belief that their states should con- 
form to the “law of the land.” Since 
May, 1954, however, the defiant atti- 
tude has become more widespread, and 
there has been ever-increasing opposi- 
tion in the form of citizens’ councils, 
economic reprisals, administrative ma- 
neuvers, and segregation legislation. 
Some of the legislation seeks to retain 
segregation, not only in education, but 
in all the customary areas. Most of the 
consideration here is of those measures 
designed to prevent school integration 
and the laws are discussed under four 
major categories. They are (1) aboli- 
tion of the public schools and compul- 
sory attendance, tuition grants; (2) se- 
lection of schools by parents and chil- 
dren; (3) pupil assignment; and (4) 
stopping appropriations and penalties 
for integration. 


“Legal Means” 


Southern legislators and public offi- 
cials frequently proclaim that they in- 
tend using only those “legal means” at 
their disposal in retaining segregated 
schools. Although their expressed in- 
tent and their actions are at odds when 
they enact laws to circumvent the 
Court’s decision outlawing segregated 
schools, the measures are justified by 
paraphrasing a statement made by U. S. 
Circuit Judge John J. Parker in a hear- 
ing of the remanded Clarendon County 
case. Referring to the Supreme Court, 
Judge Parker said, “It has not decided 
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that the states must mix persons of dif- 
ferent races in the schools or must re- 
quire them to attend schools or must 
deprive them of the right of choosing 
the schools they attend. What it has de- 
cided, and all that it has decided, is 
that a state may not deny any person 
on account of race the right to attend 
any school that it maintains. ... Noth- 
ing in the Constitution or in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court takes away 
from the people freedom to choose the 
schools they attend. The Constitution, in 
other words, does not require integra- 
tion. It does not forbid such segrega- 
tion as occurs as the result of voluntary 
action. ...” 

In all 11 Southern states either the 
governor or the legislature has author- 
ized a temporary or continuing com- 
mittee to study segregation problems, 
and these committees have suggested 
many of the laws discussed below. 

Of the states eliminating or modify- 
ing the constitutional provision for pub- 
lic schools, South Carolina’s action has 
been most unqualified. The 1952 amend- 
ment referred to above removed its ob- 
ligation to furnish public schooling and 
no private school plar or system of 
tuition grants has been substituted. 
Laws enacted in 1955 permit school au- 
thorities to lease or sell school property. 
Compulsory school attendance is no 
longer required, but “visiting teachers” 
instead of attendance officers are to use 
persuasion to encourage school attend- 
ance. 

Georgia has also repealed the consti- 
tutional provision for public schools, 
but still recognizes an obligation to pro- 
vide education. This may be met 
through grants to any child of school 
age whose public school has _ been 
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closed. The grants are for attendance at 
private non-sectarian schools. There is 
specific permission for the leasing of 
school property for private educational 
purposes, thus indicating that the pres- 
ent schools would probably continue in 
use. 


Alabama 


A 1956 constitutional amendment in 
Alabama removed the public school 
proviso, but said that it would be state 
policy to promote education. The 
amendment and implementing laws per- 
mit the legislature to authorize the es- 
tablishment of private schools and to 
give or lend public funds for educa- 
tional purposes. Since state property 
may be leased, sold, or donated to non- 
profit organizations for educational pur- 
poses, there is the probability here, as 
in Georgia, that present school prop- 
erty would continue in use. The Ala- 
bama law differs significantly from 
those of other states since grants may 
be made for children attending denomi- 
national and parochial schools. Other 
states have limited grants to non-sectar- 
ian schools. Children between seven 
and sixteen must attend either a public 
or private school, so compulsory at- 
tendance is still required. 

Mississippi's constitutional amend- 
ment did not definitely abolish the obli- 
gation to maintain public schools, but it 
permits the legislature to do so by a two- 
thirds vote for all schools in the state 
or by a majority vote for those in any 
subdivision of the state. The legislature 
may appropriate funds to assist in the 
education of children if public schools 
are abolished, and it has the authority 
to dispose of school property by lease, 
sale or other means. These are all per- 
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missive measures and the legislature 
has not yet acted under this amendment. 
A 1956 law repealed the requirement 
for compulsory school attendance. 

There has been no outright appeal of 
the constitutional requirement that the 
Virginia General Assembly “establish 
and maintain an efficient system of pub- 
lic free schools throughout the state.” 
However, the special session of the 1956 
legislature, accepting the governor’s in- 
terpretation that an integrated school 
system would be destructive and inefh- 
cient, authorized the removal of any in- 
tegrated school from the public school 
system. Schools are no longer required 
to operate nine months a year. Tuition 
grants are to be made for children to 
attend private non-sectarian schools if 
they are unable to attend segregated 
public schools. -Attendance laws also 
have been changed so that no child is 
required to attend a school that has 
been integrated. 


Elections 


North Carolina has not been relieved 
of its obligation to provide public 
schools, but a local option unit (this 
may consist of a community or one 
or more schools in a community) 
may vote to close its public schools in 
the event of integration. Tuition grants 
are available to all children in a com- 
munity whose schools are closed or to 
individual applicants whose parents ob- 
ject to their attending integrated 
schools. The grants are for attendance 
at private non-sectarian schools, and 
there are no provisions for the state to 
authorize the establishment of these 
schools or to make school properties 
available as in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. The compulsory school at- 
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tendance law has been modified so that 
children are exempted if their parents 
object to their attending integrated 
schools and if they cannot transfer to a 
racially homogeneous public or private 
school. 


Attendance Law 


Louisiana has not abolished public 
schools or provided tuition grants since 
it seeks to retain segregated schools 
through other measures. A 1956 consti- 
tutional amendment names school boards 
and a number of recreational groups as 
special agencies of the state who cannot 
be sued without legislative permission. 
Presumably, these boards would not inte- 
grate unless they were sued, and this is 
now impossible without legislative con- 
sent. (One of the recent Alabama amend- 
ments is somewhat similar in that all 
school boards and education employees 
were granted judicial authority, which 
is interpreted as conferring immunity 
from law suits.) The compulsory school 
attendance requirement no longer applies 
to any child attending a public or private 
school that has been ordered integrated 
by any authority (this apparently is 
meant to include the Catholic Church). 

Alabama and North Carolina rely 
heavily on that part of Judge Parker’s 
statement which says the people have 
the right to choose the schools they at- 
tend. The Alabama amendment is 
called the “freedom of choice” amend- 
ment, and both it and supplementary 
legislation indicate that parents or guar- 
dians may voluntarily decide whether or 
not children will attend schools exclu- 
sively for their own race. The interpreta- 


tion of many Alabamans is that inte- 
grated schools are possible where neither 
white nor Negro parents object to their 
children attending them. 

The North Carolina enactments more 
definitely indicate that integrated schools 
are possible. For example, a child may 
have been assigned to a school attended 
by children of another race. His parents 
have the option of sending him to a pri- 
vate school if no segregated public 
school is available, but the integrated 
school may continue in operation. An 
election in a local option unit (described 
above) permits a vote on closing inte- 
grated schools. There is the possibility 
that the people may not vote in favor of 
closing the integrated school; but if a 
school is closed, there are provisions 
for an election to reopen the school. 
The abolition of the public schools in 
Alabama and the pupil assignment laws 
in Alabama and North Carolina may 
deter efforts to desegregate the schools, 
but the laws in these states apparently 
permit integrated as well as segregated 
schools. 


Pupil Assignment 


A widely sponsored measure con- 
cerns pupil assignment. The legislatures 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia have enacted laws which list 
numerous factors authorities should con- 
sider in assigning a child to a school. 
Some of the factors included are health, 
safety, morals and general welfare; the 
scholastic and psychological qualifica- 
tions of the pupil; the effect on establish- 
ed social relationships; the likelihood of 
ill will or economic reprisals within the 
community; the socio-economic class 
consciousness among pupils; and availa- 
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ble facilities. In all of the states except 
Virginia, local school boards and au- 
thorities are given the responsibility for 
assigning and transferring pupils. This 
duty has been given to local authorities 
in the hope that a separate suit will be 
necessary to bring about integration in 
each locality; as a result, integration 
will be delayed for a longer time. than if 
a single suit were brought against the 
state. Virginia has a three-member state 
Assignment Board which will designate 
the placement of pupils throughout the 
state in segregated schools. Most of the 
other states avoid direct reference to 
race as an assignment factor, though pro- 
ponents of the placement laws candidly 
admit that the effect of the laws will be 
the separation of the races in the 
schools. 

A Louisiana provision calls for the 
classification of some schools rather 
than individual pupils. The 1956 legis- 
lature authorized a four-member Special 
School Classification Committee of the 
Legislature to classify any new public 
schools or re-classify old ones in cities 
of 300,000 or more. This and other pro- 
visions of the act are attempts to keep 
New Orleans’ schools segregated. A court 
order to integrate schools there is un- 
der appeal. 

In November, 1956, Arkansas voters 
approved the initiated act giving local 
boards power to assign and transfer pu- 
pils. This has the same force as a law 
passed by the legislature. 


Other Laws 


Additional deterrents to integration, 
adopted in some states, are designed to 
cut off funds and penalize those who 
seek to integrate. Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia provide that public 
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schools integrating can no longer re- 
ceive state funds. This ruling may affect 
Negro schools that have not integrated, 
for in Georgia all the schools in a dis- 
trict having any integration become in- 
eligible for state funds, and South Caro- 
lina law says the “school from which” 
as well as the school “to which” a pupil 
transfers because of a court order may 
not receive state funds. In these two 
states, a higher institution integrating 
also will be closed, and South Carolina 
will cease operating the State College 
for Negroes if any white state college 
has been closed. 

Legislative measures in South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Vir- 
ginia are among those which seek to 
punish persons advocating racial inte- 
gration. In South Carolina no member 
of the NAACP can be employed by the 
state or any of its subdivisions. Conse- 
quently, some Negro teachers were not 
rehired for 1956-57, and they have 
initiated court action challenging this 
statute. Louisiana will dismiss any bus 
driver, teacher, or school employee who 
belongs to an organization that is pro- 
hibited in the state (presently, the 
NAACP) or who advocates racial inte- 
gration. This law applies to any princi- 
pals or superintendents who, in compli- 
ance with another law, sign the certifi- 
cate of a Negro applying to the formerly 
white state colleges. However, in Janu- 
ary, 1957, U. S. District Judge Herbert 
Christenberry ordered Louisiana State 
University to register Negro graduate 
students without requiring eligibility 
certificates. Mississippi will fine or jail 
any white person attending a public 
school that is also attended by Negroes, 
and teachers are required to file a list 
of all organizations they have belonged 
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to during the preceding five years. Both 
Mississippi and Virginia prohibit the 
instigation of litigation by people who 
are not parties to the action. 

Additional laws which affect teacher 
status and other phases of school opera- 
tion have been passed, but the most 
widely enacted school segregation meas- 
ures fall in the above groupings. 

There have been conflicting state- 
ments by Southern legislators and state 
officials on the ability of segregation 
laws to withstand court tests. Review of 
the purpose of the laws and recent opin- 
ions of lower courts on the validity of 
school segregation provide a fair indica- 
tion of the eventual fate of the meas- 
ures. According to proponents, the ob- 
jective of the legislation is to prevent 
or delay school integration even though 
a law may contain no reference to race. 
If this effect is achieved, it is probable 
that the Federal Courts will invalidate 
the laws, using reasoning similar to that 
of the Federal Court outlawing the Bos- 
well Amendment in 1949. The Court 
said: “While it is true there is no men- 
tion of race or color in the Boswell 
Amendment, this does not save it. ... 
We cannot ignore the impact of the 
Boswell Amendment upon Negro citi- 
zens because it avoids mention of race 
or color; to do this would be to shut 
our eyes to what all others than we can 
see and understand.” 

Already some state Supreme Courts 
have pronounced school segregation 
laws invalid. In rulings in October, 
1955, the Florida and Texas Supreme 
Courts invalidated those laws existing 
before 1954. Acting similarly were the 


North Carolina Supreme Court in June, 
1956, and the Tennessee Supreme Court 
in October, 1956. Several rulings of lower 
Federal courts have outlawed the pre- 
1954 school laws of various states, and 
the first Federal ruling directly on any of 
the new statutes was that of Judge J. S. 
Wright in February, 1956. Judge 
Wright ruled that the Louisiana con- 
stitutional amendment and the other 
measures enacted in 1954 were illegal. 
Early in 1957, the Virginia pupil as- 
signment law was said to be “uncon- 
stitutional on its face” by Federal 
Judge W. E. Hoffman when he denied 
a state motion to dismiss desegregation 
suits against the school boards of Nor- 
folk and Newport News. Other recently 
enacted laws in Virginia are under at- ' 
tack in the courts, as are the South 
Carolina ban on the employment of 
NAACP members, the Florida and 
North Carolina pupil assignment laws 
and the constitutional amendment in 
North Carolina. If these courts act simi- 
larly to Judges Wright and Hoffman, 
the lot of all the recent segregation leg- 
islation may be forecast more easily. 
Many persons agree with the prophecy 
made in February, 1956, by Georgia’s 
Attorney General, Eugene Cook, and 
think it will apply to other states, as 
well as to Georgia. In referring to the 
segregation laws passed by the 1956 
Georgia General Assembly, Mr. Cook 
said, “We might as well be candid. 
Most of these laws will be stricken 
down by the Courts in due course.” 





“Freedom must be shared if freedom is to 
survive.” — Father Louis Twomey, S.J., Di- 
rector of Loyola University’s Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations. 
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Cotton, Cordiality and Conflict 





By William Rotch 


Editor of The Cabinet, Milford, N. H. 


WHEN a New Hampshire Yankee comes 
face to face with segregation for the 
first time the impact is rough and 
disturbing. 

Last week we outlined eight busy and 
exciting days in Mississippi, leaving 
out most references to the racial issue. 
Few subjects are more involved or more 
colored by emotion. We were invited to 
the South to get a “true picture” of 
Mississippi. To pose as an authority 
would be dishonest, but we do feel a 
responsibility to record certain vivid 
impressions. 

You have the right to wonder how 
those impressions were formed. So thi: 
column is about the race problem, 
smoldering and ever-present, complex 
and sad. 

Governor J. P. Coleman on our first 
day in Mississippi described to us the 
efforts to preserve the peace and dignity 
of the state and to avoid destruction of 
the public school system as a result of 
the Supreme Court ruling on integra- 
tion. 

“There will not be integration in 
Mississippi for 50 years, and I believe 
never,” he told us. 

“This is not based on hatred for the 
colored people, but the situation is such 
that we must have segregation if we are 
going to have any public education at 


all...It is no favor to a colored child 
to put him in a school where he will be 
behind the more advanced whites . . . to 
the colored people we want to be fair 
and humane, but we won’t hold out hope 
of a mixed education, because it won't 
work—and they know it . . . Segregation 
is maintained here, not out of hatred. 
but because experience shows it to be 
the best for all.” 

We were shown industrial plants, 
schools and highways. We met with 
business and civic leaders. If there was 
one theme that seemed to dominate 
every conversation, it was: “There is 
no Negro problem.” We heard that 
over and over again. 

Only the “sensational northern press” 
sees a problem. It is the “outside agita- 
tors” who cause trouble. The Negroes 
are content; they don’t want integra- 
tion, either. Just leave us alone; trouble 
comes when the North tries to tell the 
South how to solve its problems. 

The following quotations are from 
notes taken during our first two days 
in Mississippi: 

“Look at the fine Negro schools we 
are building.” 

“T have 60 employees, half of them 
colored, half white; everyone gets along 
just fine.” 

“Why, those niggers never had it so 


*One of two articles by Mr. Rotch, one of 28 New England editors recently visiting Mississippi. 
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good; pay cash for their Cadillacs, they 
do, while my white friends pay by the 
month.” 

“We love our colored folk, just love 
“em. Why, we have a maid, worked for 
us 18 years, and when she went to the 
hospital last year I paid all bills—glad 
to do it.” 


Contradiction 


At Kosciusko a transplanted indus- 
trialist told the group that “I have never 
seen an unhappy Negro in Mississippi.” 

That afternoon in Columbus some of 
us ran into the first contradiction to 
this serene picture. We wanted to talk 
with Negroes about the race problem. 
We wanted to talk to them alone, with- 
out our Mississippi guides. 

The picture we uncovered was not 
pretty. It may have been distorted; we 
recognized that, but at least it suggested 
two distinct views of the same problem. 
Was the Negro content? Emphatically 
not. What does he want? Three things: 
economic opportunity, education and 
the ballot; in short, to be treated like 
a man. 

Here for the first time we were told 
about the “interpretation of the state 
constitution” rule that in many com- 
munities has made it next to impossible 
for a Negro to get on the voting list. 
Not a single Negro in Columbus has 
been able to register since the Supreme 
Court ruling, we were told. 

“Ridiculous,” our white friends said 
that evening. “Lazy niggers just don’t 
give a damn. Anyone can vote who digs 
up $2.00 for a poll tax.” 

The mayor of Columbus described the 


Negro problem to us that evening. His 
speech was short, blunt and profane. 

That night we lay awake, disturbed 
and sick at heart. Our notes listed a 
series of flat contradictions between 
what the white and the colored people 
had told us that day. 

“Are these people hiding their heads 
in the sand?” we wrote. “Are they fool- 
ing themselves, or just trying to fool 
us? Can they be unaware of the im- 
mensity of the problem surrounding 
them? The fact that they are so cordial, 
so gracious, somehow makes it seem 
worse.” 

It was at the all-Negro town of Mount 
Bayou on the Delta, toward the end of 
the third day of the trip, that we began 
to sense the full depth of the bitterness 
and the frustration of the Mississippi 
Negro. 


Mound Bayou 


As usual, our bus was behind sched- 
ule. We had lingered longer than we 
had planned at the all-Negro Missis- 
sippi Vocational College. We had been 
welcomed by teachers and students of 
Delta State College in Cleveland. There 
was just time for a quick visit to the 
all-Negro town before we were expected 
at a reception and dinner as guests of 
the Mississippi Power and Light Co. 

At Mound Bayou we shook hands with 
town officials, storekeepers and business- 
men. Our group was ushered into the 
office of the mayor, and perhaps a dozen 
and a half Negroes crowded in after us. 
Everyone seemed slightly ill at ease, 
and we began to ask questions—Do 
your people vote freely?—that sort of 
thing. — 

Then it started. There was Dr. H. H. 
Hume, representing colored Baptists in 
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the South... the voice of moderation. 
There was Dr. E. P. Burton, surgeon at 
a Negro clinic, bitter and outspoken. 
The acting mayor called on individual: 
to speak, the postmaster, a school 
teacher, ordinary people with something 
to say. 

We were told of Mound Bayou votes 
that somehow were not counted because 
they came from a Negro community. 
Latter efforts to check convinced us 
that the Mound Bayou story was sub- 
stantially correct. 

“All the Negro asks is opportunity.” 

“We want the chance for a good edu- 
cation, and to be treated like men.” 

“We don’t want to rush integration. 
but when will it come? The whites tell 
us never. If the better people of both 
groups would sit down and work things 
out there would be hope. But they don’t.” 

These were the themes we were to 
hear over and over again, whenever we 
talked with Negroes alone. 

We asked about voting, and were 
told about the “unseen hand” and the 
“unwritten law” that keeps the Negro 
from voting. In some places it is “al- 
most suicide” for a Negro to try to vote. 
A young school teacher tried to explain 
this to us. Most Delta Negroes live on 
plantations, she said, and if the planta- 
tion owner says No to something, “well, 
you just don’t.” 

We heard stories of intimidation. We 
heard stories of petty indignities. We 
were told of a double standard of 
justice, or traffic cases stacked against 
the Negro. 

Were those stories true? Our white 
friends told us later not to take them 
too seriously, that many of the Mound 
Bayou speakers were agitators and 
radicals. Yet to Yankee ears they seem- 
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ed to be speaking with a pathetic sin- 
cerity. We left Mound Bayou with a 
troubled mind. That evening we had 
dinner with a businessman who ex- 
plained that the Negro problem—if there 
is a problem—is being created by north- 
ern magazines publishing sensational 
stories to build circulation. 

Bright spot in the crowded day was 
a talk that evening by Hodding Carter. 
editor of the Greenville, Miss., paper, 
who pointed out that real progress in 
race relations is being made where 
white and colored have faced the situa- 
tion as a mutual problem and tried to 
work things out together. He mentioned 
that Greenville has one-fifth of the 
colored voters in the entire state. Some 
of us regretted that the tour did not 
include Greenville. We would have liked 
an opportunity to see what is being 
done there. 

We went to bed that night still 
troubled by the contrasts of life in 
Mississippi. 

The tour continued to Vicksburg, 
Natchez, and finally Biloxi and Gulfport. 
At each stopping place we were enter- 
tained by civic groups and offered an 
impressive program of sightseeing and 
discussion. In meeting with these groups, 
representing the white half of the com- 
munities, some of us developed a strong 
urge to talk with the other half. When 
opportunity presented we slipped away 
and met with groups of Negroes. It may 
be that we met only the more educated 
colored people or the radicals, although 
we began to suspect that by Mississippi 
standards a “radical” is anyone who is 
dissatisfied with the state’s segregated 
way of life. The result of all this was an 
interesting and disturbing trip. 








Epidemic to Fear 


Editorial Reprinted 
from Cheraw Chronicle 





THERE IS NOTHING the South needs so 
much on this last day of the dying year 
as to drink a cup of kindness for the 
auld lang syne of Southern hospitality, 
courtesy, and good humor, all of which 
have been endangered by the growing 
controversy over civil rights and de- 
segregation. 

It’s easy to write about longshoreman 
crime along the water fronts of New 
York City, or to speak out against at- 
tacks by thugs on Victor Reisel, or 
against any other criminal elements 
which threaten the fabric of a decent 
society in faraway places. 

It’s a little more difficult to speak out 
against violence when it strikes close to 
home, as it has done in recent weeks at 
nearby Camden. Yet it makes no sense 
to become incensed at injustice abroad 
and to ignore or excuse it at home. For 
we have little or no control over events 
in far distant places, and, hence, no 
real responsibility for it. In South Caro- 
lina, however, every one of us has a 
personal responsibility for the outrages 
which have come to pass. 

Those of us who fail to condemn 
racial violence sanction it by our silence. 
Those of us who follow false leaders 
and fail to discriminate between dema- 
goguery and the truth are guilty of 
creating a climate in which social in- 
justice triumphs. 

Last week in our neighboring county 
of Kershaw 52-year-old Guy Hutchings. 
white Camden high school band di- 


rector, was brutally beaten by a group 


of hooded thugs who accused him false- 
ly of speaking in favor of integration. 

In recent weeks three Negro churches 
and one Negro dwelling near Camden 
have been burned under circumstances 
which suggest arson. Last summer a 
cross was burned in the yard of Cam- 
den’s Mayor, Henry Savage, after a 
Methodist-sponsored inter-racial group 
was driven out of the community under 
anonymous threats of force. 

Social violence has a way of spread- 
ing beyond state and county boundaries. 
Violence in Alabama spreads to South 
Carolina, and-who knows but what it 
may also spread from Kershaw to 
Chesterfield County? Unless responsible 
civic leaders, county law enforcement 
officials, and the rank-and-file good 
citizen become aroused we may reason- 
ably expect that it will. 

We are afraid that the average citizen 
has failed so far to realize just what is 
at stake. The issue now is not integra- 
tion versus segregation. It is the more 
important issue of self-government. Are 
we going to live under the rule of law, 
or the rule of violence and masked 
mobs? Are we going to remain true to 
our democratic heritage, which provides 
for majority rule under law—with pro- 
tection for minorities and respect for 
the personal right of dissent — or are 
we going to resort to government by 
anonymous terror? 

Last week in Montgomery, Ala., a 
pregnant Negro woman was shot in both 
legs as she rode a city bus. She was 
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seated from the rear. Two other women 
reported that they were slapped and 
beaten by white men as they left buses 
there. 

On Christmas night someone threw a 
bomb at the home of Negro Minister 
Shuttleworth. The children’s bedroom 
was totally wrecked, so that it was only 
a miracle that double murder was not 
committed. 

Now who’s responsible for these 
crimes? Surely we are not so naive as 
to believe all the blame is to be leveled 
against the thugs who actually perform 
the dirty work. Every state always has 
had and always will have hoodlums and 
fringe lunatics who are ready, willing 
and able to break the law. They in them- 
selves are not significant. 


Responsible Elements 


The really responsibile elements are: 
(1) break down of law enforcement, 
especially in rural areas; (2) abdication 
by the average, law-abiding, good 
citizen of his social responsibilities; 
(3) irresponsible journalism by some 
segments of the press which inflame 
hatred and encourage criminal elements 
to believe they can commit their ex- 
cesses without punishment— indeed with 
secret approval; (4) demagogic politi- 
cal leadership which has stirred public 
hysteria and then been content to follow 
it, rather than to lead courageously and 
wisely; (5) formation of organizations 
which, while decrying violence, create 
an atmosphere which spawns it. 

The matter of desegregation on muni- 
cipal transit lines, or on public golf 
courses, actually is a minor matter. A 
hue and cry has been raised over a 
tempest in a teapot. We’re making moun- 
tains out of molehills. 
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No question of social significance is 
created by integration on city buses. No 
danger of miscegenation is raised there- 
by. No real problem exists as it relates 
to these matters, except the artificial 
difficulties stirred by troublemakers, or 
by stubborn, frightened, willful little 
men, who are not fit for leadership. 

The question has been reduced to an 
absurd contest of wills—a matter of 
false pride and a misguided sense of 
“independence.” What is lacking in the 
contest is a spirit of humility, forgive- 
ness, consideration and human under- 
standing. These are the qualities which 
responsible citizens must supply if we 
are to be freed from the pit of social 
anarchy which grows deeper every pass- 
ing day. 

The people of Camden are today 
shocked, angry and upset by the events 
of violence in their midst. But they 
needn’t be too surprised. These things 
just don’t happen in a vacuum. The 
fuel on which the flames of lawlessness 
feed has been supplied in Camden for 
months. Irresponsible journalism there, 
which now deplores the event, must 
shoulder its share of the blame, as must 
the people who joined organizations 
which invited speakers who inferred 
that ends justify the means and that a 
little violence may not be a bad thing. 

These organizations, in their official 
propaganda organs, furthermore peddle 
race hatred, whose “white supremacy” 
line owes its philosophy more to 
Nietsche, Joseph Chamberlain, Goebels, 
and Adolph Hitler than to anything in 
the American constitution or the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

These organizations, and the hood- 
lums they inspire to action, either by ac- 
cident or design, fool themselves into 
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Epidemic 


(Continued) 


believing that they are protecting the 
“Southern way of life,” against a com- 
munist conspiracy. Actually, they them- 
selves have much in common with the 
Communist philosophy that the end 
justifies almost any means. 

Why do we in America hate com- 
munism? Because it preaches violence, 
disorder, chaos and confusion, because 
it disregards human rights, mistreats 
minorities and disallows the right of 
people to speak their minds without fear 
of reprisal. 

We hate communism because it would 
destroy all civil rights, which are 
guaranteed to Americans through our 
Bill of Rights, written into our constitu- 
tion by Southerners. We hate commun- 
ism because it means a bomb through a 
window; a knock on the door at mid- 
night; and the disappearance of its vic- 
tim; a mockery of justice by a perver- 
sion of the jury system. 

In other words, we hate all the symp- 
toms of terror, whatever its name: com- 
munism, fascism, or “white supremac- 








Necro NewspaPER WEEK, com- 
memorating the 130th anniver- 
sary of the Negro press, will be 
observed March 17-23. The ob- 
servance is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation and will include a num- 
ber of special events. Dowdal H. 
Davis is chairman of the National 
Negro Newspaper Week Com- 
mittee. 
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ism” gone mad. Since domestic com- 
munism in America holds no immediate 
threat to us, especially in the South, the 
lawless vigilantes here, who make a 
mockery of law and order, are a far 
greater threat to our way of life than 
domestic communism. One is just as 
subversive as the other, with the latter 
a far more immediate danger. 

Continued unrestrained violence, un- 
punished and uncontrolled by the states, 
will end in one of two results: (1) 
federal intervention, which we all hope 
to avoid; or (2) domestic chaos which 
will destroy all that is best in what we 
have come to know as the “Southern 
way of life.” ... courtesy, kindness, hos- 
pitality, friendliness, gentleness, inde- 
pendence, and, finally, freedom itself. 

Anyone who is secretly pleased by 
the violent events of recent weeks, in the 
hope that they will bolster segregation, 
is deceiving himself. One cannot give in 
to hooded thugs and _ self-appointed 
vigilantes without disastrous conse- 
quences. A “little bit of violence” is no 
better than a little bit of cancer—they 
both will spread out of control unless 
promptly removed. 

It’s now up to our country and city 
police and our town fathers to speak out 
publicly against these excesses and to 
lay plans now to handle sternly anyone 
who imagines he can safely take the 
law into his own hands. And, it is up 
to good, decent citizens in whatever 
their private capacity to help create a 
climate of public opinion which makes 
these crimes improbable if not im- 
possible. 

It’s high time we all took a long 
draught from that cup of kindness for 
the auld lang syne of faith, hope and 
charity in South Carolina. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“There are those who are telling us ‘to slow up’ 
in the move for a non-segregated society. But 
the true Christian knows that it is morally 
wrong to accept a compromise which is de- 
signed to frustrate the fulfillment of Christian 
principle. The time is always ripe to do right. 
It is true that wise restraint and calm reason- 
ableness must prevail in the process of social 
change. Emotions must not run wild, and the 
virtues of love, patience and understanding 
goodwill must dominate all of our actions. But 
these considerations should serve to further 
the objective and not become a substitute for 
pressing on toward the goal. We face the hard 
challenge and the wondrous opportunity of 
letting the spirit of Christ work among us to- 
ward fashioning a truly Christian nation.” 
The Executive Board of the 
National Council of Churches 


“The dynamic of social change resides in our 
discontent with things as they are. If that dis- 
content is shared by the comfortable as well 
as the unfortunate, then these changes can be 
accomplished by a process of peaceful evolu- 
tion.” 
Harold McMillan, Prime Minister of England, 
as quoted in TIME 


“Even we pastors have been guilty of dragging 
our feet (in the racial issue), but there is an 
awakening now. Churchgoers ought to have 
been and ought now to be in the vanguard in 
upholding the moral issues that are involved.” 
The Reverend Jay Richard Bishop. 

Pastor of the Rosewood Presbyterian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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.. Unquote 


“We are now in the midst of a social revolu- 
tion. Two-thirds of the world is composed of 
non-white people. The era of white supremacy 
is doomed. This is a great and dangerous hour 
to speak forth for God on this explosive issue. 
But to be silent is to surrender to the enemy 
of righteousness. And to promote the cause of 
white domination is to go over to the side of 
the enemy.” 
Dr. Claude H. Thompson, 
Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University 


“ . . the thing that has shocked and sickened 
us is the beastly, uncivilized bombings of the 
churches of peaceful people in Montgomery, 
Ala., and other acts of violence in our South- 
land—because they ask for the common, every- 
day rights all other Americans have without 
question. These same rights the highest court 
of our country, has ruled, unanimously and re- 
peatedly, are theirs also. If our government 
fails to protect the Negroes in the South, it is 
lacking in force. We cannot talk about in- 
justice abroad and not protect the American at 
home. If we do, we will be the laughing stock 
of all the world.” 
Mrs. Annette C. Carmichael, 
editor of Tue Licut, Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
as quoted in THe LoutstaNA WEEKLY 


“To accept racial discrimination within the 

Body of Christ, within the unity of the church, 

is not only a contradiction of the nature of the 

church but a blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit of God himself.” 

Trevor Huddleston, 

as quoted in the PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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